Parliamentary Government in England
apply to the strains and stresses of a steel girder in a
bridge. And the expert formulation of social knowledge
never takes us very far; its meaning is learned far more
from a quality of mind and heart that I can only call
wisdom than from the possession of expertise. That is why
Lord Haldane was a great Secretary of War and Lord
Kitchener was not; the first had the indefinable quality I
have called wisdom and the second lacked it. Nor do the
"objective truths" of social science take us any distance
in the formulation of policy. All of them depend upon
postulates  within  the framework  of which  they are
developed; and their validity is as great, but no greater,
than that of the postulates upon which they depend. The
student of. population  problems,  to  take my  former
example, is able to show that, given the continuance of
present conditions in Great Britain, ours will be a half-
empty island a century from now. But the calculation is
dependent upon the postulate that present conditions will
continue; and it is obvious that there is no reason to
suppose that this will be the case.
I do not mean here to suggest that it is unimportant
for the results of social investigation to be brought home
to a Cabinet; quite obviously it is. The more a Chan-
cellor of the Exchequer is made aware of the unortho-
doxies of Mr. Keynes, or a Minister of Health of the
discoveries of Dr. Kuczyinski, the more he will be able to
see that policy is shaped only after their implications are
taken into account. But it is one thing to argue this
position; it is a quite different position to argue that this
end is best achieved by the kind of institution Sir William
Beveridge has in mind. It will be inadequate because its
deliberations are not directly related to responsibility. If
it independently decides the problems with which it
proposes to deal, it will, of necessity, te&d to sidetrack
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